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Our next tissue well contain the Portrait of M. César Thomson. 
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NOTICES. 


Subscribers whose subscriptions are now due 
are politely requested to renew same with 
as little delay as possible. A limited number 
of back copies can still be supplied. 

Annual subscription 2s. 6d. for the United 
Kingdom, 3s. for America, the Colonies, and 
abroad. 

All communications, invitations, tickets 
for concerts, dc., &c., should be addressed 
to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 


—_—— 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


‘AT HOME.” 

A concert was given by the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music at St. James’s 
Hall on July 23rd. Amongst the artists Miss 
Nettie Atkinson distinguished herself by a 
fine rendering of Goldmark’s Violin Concerto 
in A minor. 

The Students of the Royal College of 
Music gave an orchestral concert on July 
17th, under the direction of Dr. Villiers 
Stanford. The orchestral items included 
Saint-Saens’ ‘“* Danse Macabre,’’ Mackenzie’s 
Britannia Overture, and Dvorik’s Symphonic 
Variations, the rendering of all of which call , 


for high praise. Miss Ruth Howell was 
heard to great advantage in Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto. 

Mr. Betjemann has been appointed by Sir 
Augustus Harris leader of the orchestra at 
Covent Garden, in the place of the late Mr. 
Carrodus. Mr. Betjemann is completing his 
thirty-eighth year at Covent Garden. He 
began in the back row of violinists when very 
young, in 1858, the year the Opera House 
was built, and has been promoted to his 
present seat.of honour from the position of 
leader of the second violins. It would be a 
difficult task to find a man of more experi- 
ence and better fitted for the position of 
leader of the orchestra at the Royal Italian 
Opera. ; 

Herr Poznanski and Miss Eva Lonsdale 
gave a pianoforte and violin recital at the 
Salle Erard, on July 14th. The suite Op. 
44, for piano and violin, by Schiitt, opened 
the interesting programme, and the viglinist 
was heard to the greatest advantage), in 
several solos from his own pen. © 1) cola 

Mr. Jan Mulder gave his annttat bvérying 
concert, on July 10th, at the” Bringihead 
Galleries. The programme, jngluded,a aew 
Sonata for piano and ‘eello by: thel:coneert- 
giver, Bach’s Concbrto" HD "nivioe' for 
two violins and),,, S40...) AEN,.c seeing 
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Quartet by Benjamin Goddard, and a num- 
ber of solos for the violoncello, which were 
skilfully rendered by the concert-giver. 

We reported in our last issue that Miss 
Daisy Ashton carried off the first prize, a 100 
guinea piano, at the Music Trades Exhibi- 
tion. Miss Ashton is the daughter of 
Madame Ashton, the well-known musician of 
Stumford Hill. Madame Patti, who distri 
buted the prizes to the successful competi- 
tors, highly complimented the accomplished 
young player upon her success. This addi- 
tional laurel to her already great reputation 
is a credit to Miss Ashton. 


Master Jean Gerardy, and his sister, 
Theresa, will revisit England at the end of 
October, remaining some two or three 
months, under the direction of Mr. Daniel 
Mayer, who also brings Herr Popper to 
England again for about the same period. 
Mr. Mayer is also bringing another dis- 
tinguished ‘cellist to our shores in November, 
namely, Herr Herbert Hausmann 





Death has removed one of the most familiar 
figures in our English orchestra, and it is 
with the greatest regret that we have to 
record the sudden death of Mr. John Tiplady 
Carrodus, which took place on July 13th. In 
Mr. Carrodus the public have lost a sterling 
musician, and one of their favourites, leaving 
a gap in the ranks of accomplished violinists 
which will not be easily filled. Mr. Carrodus’ 
biography has been given so often that it is 
hardly necessary to again repeatit. The 
funeral took place on Wednesday, July 17th, 
at ,Highgate Cemoatery. Amongst tue 
mourners were his eight sons and only daugh- 
ter, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. EK. H. 
Turpin, Mr Stanley Lucas, Mr. Randegger, 
Mr. Mancinelli, Mr. G. H. Betjemann, Mr. 
Viotti Collins, Mr. E. Woolhouse, Mr. 
Charles Buziau, and many others. Wreaths 
and other floral tributes were so numerous 
that a second hearse was used for their con- 
veyance. 





St. Helens: Mr. Stanley Barfoot, F.C.V., assisted by 
several of his pupils, gave a violin recital on July 
13th. Maurer’s concerto for four violins was finely 
played by the concert-giver, Miss Bessie Grundy. Miss 
Eleonara Barfoot, and Miss Mina Loader; the last 
named gavea ‘brilliant interpretation of Polonaski s 
Mazurka, whilst Master Thomas Rigby and Miss 
Bessie Grundy were equally successful in their solos 
by Ten Have and Accolay. It is interesting to note 
that the first public performance of Maurer's 
Quartet in London in 1884 was the occasion of an 
artistic quarrel. Ernst was announced to lead 
together with Blagrove, Sainton and Joachim. Shortly 
before the date of the concert for some reason Ernst 
refused to play. Joachim followed a like course on 


? 


hearing that Sivori was to take Ernst’s place. The 
performance would not have taken place but for the 
help of some other equally eminent artists. 

Rothesay, Isle of Bute: Miss Gertrude Henry 
Potts, F.C.V.. made her début as a soloist at the New 
Public Halls, and met with a highly flattering recep- 
tion. Her playing was characterise1 by good technique 
and great refinement. Miss Potts has been a pupil 
for some years of Mr. Henry Hayward, to whom 
great credit is due. 

Hintey: Miss Hettie Holford, A.C.V., a young 
violinist of great promise, played with considerable 
success at a recent concert at the Victoria Hall. She 
was heard in Vieuxtemps’ “ Yankee Doodle,” and being 
encored gave De Bériot's 8th Concerto with great 
success. 

Hudderspeld : A series of twelve subscription con- 
certs is announced to commence on September 24h, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Watkinson. Amongst 
the instrumentalists engag 2d we notice the following : 
Miss Marianne Eissler, Mr. John Saunders, Mr. Adolf 
Broisky, Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, Miss Helene 
Dolmetsch, and Mr. Willy Burmester. 

Dublin: Herr Werner finished last month his 
annual series of grand violin recitals in Dublin, in 
the course of which his audiences were charmed by 
his wonderful technical abilities combined with true 
artistic feeling and fine tone. He has also attracted 
large and enthusiastic audiences in all parts of Ire- 
land. Herr Werner has a memory which never fails 
him. It is really surprising how he can remember 
such a mass of the most difficult music with such 
unfailing accuracy. This year he gave twelve distinet 
programmes. Herr Werner intends giving a series of 
twelve recitals in London during the autumn. Some 
of his programmes will contain the works of Spohr 
alone (his entire fifteen Concertos will be performed), 
others Paganini. and one will be devoted to Bach. The 
Dublin Professor will, no doubt, attract the attention 
in the Metropolis which his great abii.ties deserve. 


THE COLLEGE OF YIOLINISTS. 

At length the long series of Summer 
Examinations of this Institution is finished. 
The number of candidates, which has far out- 
stripped any previous record, is a convinc- 
ing proof of the growth of the College. 
Another, and a more satisfactory feature of 
this Session’s Examinations, is the very 
marked improvement in the average standard 
of merit; the percentage of unsuccessful 
candidates having been exceptionally low, 
and the proportion of those who have passed 
‘with honours" unusually large. Yet 
another satisfactory feature is the number 
of new centres at which examinations have 
been held. It is only now, when the Exami- 
nation has become so much a matter of 
course in the more ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ towns, that 

“the more conservative places are realizing 
that they, too, must have their examinations 
if they wish to keep pace with the times. 

It is only a matter of time for a College of 
Violinist’s Examination to be held in every 
musical district of the United Kingdom 
twice, or at least once, every year. The 
necessity for periodical tests was felt long ago 
in ordinary education, and the Universities 
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instituted their Local Examinations to meet 
the demand. The same work for the Violin 
Students is carrie] out by the College of 
Violinists, hence the wide support it receives. 

The holiday season will soon be drawing 
to a close, and the first duty of College 
Agents is to determine their course of action 
for the winter examinations, and decide 
whether they will make an effort to have an 
examination in their own town or whether 
they will enter their pupils at another centre. 
So far as the agent himself is concerned, 
there is no doubt that the first course is the 
more advantageous. In most cases, his own 
pupils are not  sufliciently numerous to 
furnish sufficient candidates, and his aim 
should be, therefore, to secure the co dpera- 
tion of the other teachers of the town. By 
their joint efforts a good muster of candidates 
can without difficulty be secured. 

The results of some of the examinations 
have already been made known; the remainder 
will probably be issued before these lines are 
in print. 

Successful candidates will, no doubt, be 
glad to hear that they can, on application to 
the Hon. Secretary, have their paper certi- 
ticates exchanged for new ones on vellum, on 
payment of the Stationer’s charge. 

ACADEMICUS. 


“ ABROAD.” 


Frau Emile Zahn, daughter of Louis 
Spohr, died recently at Cassell, aged 90 
years. 

Evgene Ysaye, Mr. Johnston, his manager, 
and the latter’s wife, arrived on the Nor- 
mannia from New York. Mrs. Ysaye is 
expected from Brussels to meet her hus- 
band. Ysaye has been re-engaged for an 
Anerican tour in 1897. He is announced 
to give six Symphony concerts in Brussels 
during next season, and the members of the 
band will be selected by him. 

Dora Valesca Becker played at a first 
subscription concert on July 2nd, under the 
direction of Mrs. Martin, Sarasate’s 
Zigeunerweisen, Suite No. 3, by Ries, and, 
with Mrs. Martin and Victor Herbert, a Trio, 
by De Bériot. 

Dr. Joachim, who has never yet been in 
Rome, is awaited there with great expecta- 
tions. He will be accompanied by the 
young violoncellist, Hensel, who is a nephew 
of Mendelssohn. 

Successful conceris were given recently in 
Milan by the Italian pianist, Ernesto Con- 
solo, and the German violinist, Fritz 
Kreisler. 
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A fine concert was given in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., the chief attraction being the violon- 
cellist, Louis Blumenberg, who was enthusi- 
astically recalled after each of his five solos. 

_Mr. Joseph H. Chapek gave a successful 
violin recital at the Hull House Gyni- 
nasium, Chicago. The concert-giver dis- 


played a fine technique and artistic taste in - 


Smetana’s Duet for piano and_ violin, 
No. 2, and in Viextemps’ Ballade Polonaise 
for violin. Several of his pupils acquitted 
themselves in a highly promising manner. 
The violinist, Teresina Tua, who married 
Count Verney de la Valeite, a well-known 
Italian music critic, and who has not appeared 
in public since she lost her only two children, 
gave a concert at Rome recently, and it is 
said that she will make a tour in Germany. 
Miss Maud Powell has started for the 


‘Catskill mountains after an arduous season. 


The violinist will begin a three months 
concert tour in October. 

Friends and admirers of Miss Adelina 
Denelli and her brother, Guiseppe, will be 
interested to hear that these talented artists 
gave a highly successful concert on June 
24th at the Conservatory Hall, Toronto, 
Canada. The Press acknowledged their 
great ability, and expressed the hope that 
they may remain in Toronto. From the 
same source we hear of another young 
Canadian violinist, Miss Nellie Walmsley, 
whose talent is unquestionable. 


FIDICULANA. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg seems to be hay- 
ing a fair share of notice in the papers lately. 
Last month J mentioned his reported intention 
of never again performing a violin solo in 
public. If he is often treated in the way 
recorded in the following anecdote, culled 
from the Sun of June Ist, I should suggest 
that unfavourable criticism was only partly 
the cause of this resolution :— 

Some time since, when the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh were in Malta, they gave a concert at 
their house at San Antonio. The Duke was down 
for a solo on his beloved fiddle, and when his Royal 
Highness stood up to perform he was greeted, of 
course, with a storm of applause. He proceeded in 
the usual manner to thrum the instrument into tune; 
but the first touch told him that the strings had been 
changed —that the A string was where G ought to be, 
and vice versa. The Duke looked angry, called for 
another violin, and when he had tuned it vigorously 
rosined his bow. He then dashed bravely at the 
piece ; but, alas! nothing but the most awful scroops 
resulted from his elbow jerking. The audience were 
respectfully patieuat for a bar or two; then @ sup- 
pressed giggle ran round the room, and the Duke 
stopped and examined his tools once more. A glance 
at his bow caused him. to serutinise the rosin-box, 
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the contents of which proved to be cobbler’s wax. 
After this there was nothing for the Royal fiddler 
but to explain, with the best grace he could, and 
resume his seat, which he did, while muffled laughter 
from Prince George gave a pretty clear clue to the 
author of the mischief. 

By-the-way this anecdote does not coincide 
with the statement that he has only once 
been known to play a solo in public. It is 
difficult to know how much, or how little, 
credence should be given to latter-day news- 
paper paragraphs. 





I also glean from Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
(June 12th) that when the Duke went on his 
voyage round the world in the Galatea, ‘‘ he 
frequently unbent from his dignity as captain 
so far as to bring out his fiddle in the dog- 
watch and play jigs and reels, to which the 
men would dance of a calin evening” ; whilst 
Home Chat (June 15th) makes the somewhat 
startling assertion that he ‘‘ could have made 
his living easily as a first-class violinist” ! 
What is Home Chai’s definition of a ‘ first- 
class violinist,” I wonder? 





Among his other exhibits at the New 
Gallery, Sir E. Burne-Jones has a picture 
entitled ‘‘ The Wedding of Psyche ”’ ; a some- 
what sorrowful procession of ten figures, 
headed by a torch-bearing maiden, and 
followed by others scattering roses or playing 
stringed instruments of ‘quaint design.” 
The first of these is in shape a sort of modi- 
fied crwth held and played like a lyre, the 
others being two erratic violins, which I 
should be inclined to\consider rather ugly 
than ‘‘ quaint” in design, played with thick 
clumsy-looking bows. Sir Edward evidently 
wished to give these instruments a mediaeval 
appearance, and to do so apparently borrowed 
from his imagination rather than go to so 
some authentic source for models; naturally 
with an unsatisfactory result. I wonder 
whether posterity will imagine these instru- 
ments to be genuine copies; and if some 
wiseacre will start a fresh theory of violin 
history on this hypothesis? I hear that Sir 
Edward has also introduced a girl playing on 
a violin, in a work on exhibition at the Guild- 
hall, and that he makes her play with the 
bow on the wrong side of the bridge! Sir 
Edward has evidently an eye for new effects. 





This year’s Academy has several pictures of 
interest to violinists. The most important 


is, of course, the Hon. John Collier’s portrait 
of Lady Hallé (Mme. Norman Neruda) 
[493] before referred to in these columns. It 
is a cleverly executed piece of work, albeit 
the facial lines are rather hard. The drawing 
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and colouring of the violin is an extra 
triumph for the artist. Mr. Shirley Slocombe, 
who has made a speciality of violin painting 
(witness the exquisite reproductions of his 
work in Hill’s handbooks) contributes an ex- 
cellent portrait of the late W. E. Hill, Esq. 
[388], depicted contemplating aviolin. “ The 
Last Rose of Summer” [340], by Dudley 
Heath, is a good study of a girl playing a 
violin. The position and pose is good, but 
leaves one with a sense of stiffness rather 
than natural ease. ‘‘The Blind Fiddler” 
[852], by John R. Reid, rambles in a too too 
vividly green country; a quieter picture 
(water-colour) of a similar character by Leo- 
pold Rivers, entitled ‘‘ The Village Fiddler ” 
[938],° being more pleasing to my mind. 
Sophia T. Stern is successful in a water- 
colour “‘ Lamplight Impression of Leo Stern ”’ 
[1040], the light bringing the face into strong 
relief; though she is less happy in her 
delineation of the instrument (violoncello), 

According to a recent article in the Mascot, 
some sailors believe an evil influence sur- 
rounds a violin on board ship, and that bad 
luck will come of it. This is the first time 
I ever heard of a violin bringing “ bad 
luck.”’ 

Writing in a recent number of the Album, 
Mr. D. Williamson makes some interesting 
remarks on the violinist in novels and real 
life. “The violinist,” he says, “has often 
appeared in the pages of modern novels. 
Uusually he has been depicted as gifted with 
demoniac genius, before which the art of 
the Pied Piper o’ Hamlin ‘ pales its ineffec- 
tual fires.’ Miss Fothergill introduced us to 
‘The First Violin,’ and Miss Florence 
Warden made us acquainted with a skilful 
player in ‘The House on the Marsh.’ Lady 
Battersea—though few are aware of the 
fact—wrote, some years ago, the story of 
a young violinist, whose career is not dis- 
similar in some phases from that of our 
brilliant Madame Norman-Neruda.” [Can 
any of my readers tell me the name of this 
tale, and, if published, where?] “ Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward has drawn, with admirable 
accuracy, the portrait of a violinist which all 
readers of ‘Robert Elsmere’ will remember, 
But, generally speaking, neither in fiction or 
fact, have violinists been well treated. 


The biography of Ole Bull was interesting, 
but hardly a work of consummate ability. 
Yet, one can imagine that a fine novel might 
be written with a fiddler for its hero—say, in 
the style of Mr. Du Maurier’s ‘Trilby.’” 
This is a just plaint. 


We have many 
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exhaustive lives of celebrated singers and 
pianoforte virtuosi, but comparatively very 
few of eminent violinists. And in novels the 
tendency is not to portray violinists as they 
actually are, but as persons -with evil incli- 
nations, using their art to attain an end, and 
possessed of wonderful hypnotic and mes- 
meric powers; witness such books as 
Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” ‘‘ That 
Fiddler Fellow,’’ by Horace G. Hutchinson, 
and others. 


Under the apt title of ‘‘ A Modest Violinist,” 
the editor of the Saturday Review (June 1st) 
publishes a letter from Tivadar Nachez, tell- 
ing him of the Duchess of York’s birthday 
party at White Lodge, of all the celebrities 
who were there, and concluding with : ‘‘ After 
dinner there was some delightful music sung 
by Lady Maud Warrender and Signor Tosti, 
and some admirable . violin solos by M. 
Tivadar Nachez, whose playing earned 
repeated complimentary remarks by our 
beloved and most charming-looking Princess 
of Wales. If you can mention a few words 
about this in your next issue, I shall be 
greatly obliged.” I wonder what Mr. Nachez’s 
feelings were when he discovered that the 
editor had generously printed the whole letter 
word for word? Oh! this self-advertising 
era, it has much to account for. 


A recent issue of a Birmingham daily con- 
tained an advertisement that not only “ takes 
the cake,” but actually—well, read for your- 
self : “ Violin taught at 6d. a lesson; bun and 
glass of milk included!” 


As an instance of the Royal regard which 
Lady Hallé enjoys, an anecdote is told of an 
occasion when she was returning from Stock- 
holm to London, via Copenhagen and Berlin. 
When she had taken her place on the steamer 
at Stockholm, she was brought face to face 
with an irritating perplexity. Her Maltese 
terrier, Winzi, is her constant companion, 
and accompanies her everywhere on her 
travels. Great was her distress, therefore, 
when informed by one of the ship’s officers 
that dogs could on no account be landed in 
Denmark. The captain was appealed to, 
but he was not less inexorable. Under the 
impulse of a sudden hope she inquired if the 
king could grand permission for the dog to 
pass through his dominions. The captain 
looked surprised, answered in the affirmative, 
and eventually agreed to permit the dog to 
accompany its mistress to the Danish port, 
where, if permission for its entry could not be 





secured, he would detain it on board, and 
and bring it back to Stockholm. A message 
was then wired to the king, and when the 
steamer arrived at Korsov a reply awaited 
her, to the following effect : ‘‘ Orders have 
been sent for the admission of your dog, 
which will be free to continue the journey 
with you. The Queen and I greet you, and 
rejoice to think that we shall shortly have 
the pleasure of receiving you.—CHRISTIAN 
TX,” 


The Princess of Wales and her daughters 
are also warm friends of Lady Hallé. During 
the London season they even make a point of 
dining at least once or twice at her town 
residence. But itis not only from Royalty 
that Lady Hallé is the recipient of flattering 
courtesies. She herself gives us an example, 
which I cannot do better than quote in her 
own words :—‘‘ Many years ago I heard a 
Hungarian band at a party in London. I 
am extremely fond of Hungarian music, and 
a sudden irresistible temptation led me to ask 
the leader, Racz Pali, to lend me his violin, 
This hedid and great was the astonishment 
of the members that a lady should know their 
music so well, I told Racz I would come to 
hear his band at Pesth if ever [ had an 
opportunity of going there. When at Pesth, 
I went with some friends to fulfil my promise, 
and Réez, hearing that I was present, came 
round to greet me. _I did not at first recog- 
nise him. At last I said, ‘But surely you 
had no beard when you were in London ?’ 
‘Quite true,’ he replied, in the quaint way 
in which Hungarians speak German ; ‘ but 
it’s too much bother to shave every day !’ On 
the following day I went to hear the band 
again, and to my surprise, Racz Pali’s beard 
was gone, and he looked triumphant when he 
saw my astonishment. I must say a more 
flattering compliment has never been paid me 
by any one. Racz was altogether a gentleman 
by intuition. Between the pieces one of the 
players used to come round to the tables with 
a plate to collect money from the audience, 
Never once did they come to my table, and 
when I asked Péli the reason, he smiled, 
bowed, and said only the three words, 
‘Kollegen gradige, Frau!’ and indeed no 
artist could be otherwise than pleased to be 
looked upon as a colleague by men who pro- 
duced such music as did Racz Pali and his 
band.” 


—_——_- -— 


It will, perhaps, interest some of my 
readers to hear that Sarasate constantly 
wears, attached to his watch-chain, a little 
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silver violin case, containing a tiny silver 
violin, exquisitely modelled in exact fac- 
simile of Paganini’s celebrated Guarnerius, 
and specially made for him by a Bond Street 
jeweller.) — 

As an illustration of courtly Spanish grace 
and chivalry, somewhat recalling the well- 
worn anecdote of Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
mantle, a pretty story is told of an occasion 
when Sarasate was giving a concert at Glas- 
gow. It was winter, and the ground was 
covered with a nasty layer of partially-frozen 
snow. When the cab containing Sarasate, 
Bertha Marx, and Otto Goldschmidt, drove 
up to the entrance of the concert hall, it 
stopped about a yard and a half from the 
curbstone. Knowing the state of the ground 
Sarasate jumped out, and, taking his music 
bouks, laid them on the top of the snow and 
ice, so that his fair partner) might walk dry- 
shod into the hall. 


Looking through some old copies of Mun 
the other day, I chanced upon the following 
choice bit of humour (?) :— 

TO A VIOLINIS® TUNING. 
An IMPROMPTU, WRITTEN THE FOLLOWING 
DAY. 

A proverb meant for day you take for night, 

In making thus your (h)A by candle-light. 

M. Emile Sauret, in a recent interview, 
tells a curious story of Vieuxtemps’ mean- 
ness, disguised under the mask of “ eccen- 
trincities ” and a strong ‘ objection to 
anything being wastéd.” 

‘* While in Paris,” said M. Sauret,’” I, on 
one occasion, went fishing in the Seine with 
Vieuxtemps and-:some other friends. After 
spending several weary hours on the banks, 
Vieuxtemps succeeded in landing a lean, 
queer-looking fish, which he placed in his 
basket in high glee, and forthwith carried 
to an adjoining restaurant. 

‘* Here he called the waiter, and said, ‘You 
see this fish? Well, I want it cooked at 
once.’ The waiter glanced contemptuously 
at Vieuxtemps’ prize, and, shrugging his 
shoulders, replied, ‘ But, monsieur, it is not 
good to eat, it is not in season.’ ‘ What,’ 
cried the composer, ‘ you tell me that my 
fish, which I have been three hours catch- 
ing, is not good to eat? I say it shall be 
eaten ; my time cannot be wasted in catch- 
ing fish which are to be thrown away.’ 

‘The waiter still hesitated, whereupon 
Vieuxtemps demanded that the proprietor 
should be sent to him. That worthy 
uppeared, und agreed with the waiter that 
the fish was untit for consumption. How- 
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ever, Vieuxtemps was sv persistent that 
finally his fish was cooked ; and when it was 
brought to the table, he insisted that we 
should each eat some of it. This we did, 
to our great internal discomfort. Vieuxtemps, 
however, seemed to enjoy it, washing it down 
with draughts of Burgundy. When the 
dinner came to an end he cheerfully 
exclaimed, ‘ And now, my friends, as you 
have all partaken of my fish, I think the 
least you can do is to pay for my wine.’”’ 

He also tells an anecdote of Wieniawski, 
whom he describes as ‘“ an individual of 
remarkable volatile spirits.” ‘* When I 
went to America,’ says Sauret, ‘ I met 
him, and he was in a state of high glee, 
telling me that he was sure that fortune: 
awaited him in the States. After I had 
been on an extended tour, I returned to the 
East, and came across Wieniawski again. 
But he was a changed man ; fortune had not 
smiled upon him, and he eyed the Hudson 
River as though it would help hin to put an 
end to his trcubles. It was not a serious 
matter to help him out of his difficulties, and 
no sooner had a little arrangement been made 
than, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, his whole manner changed, he was like a 
light-hearted schoolboy again. ‘ Come along, 
old fellow,’ he cried, ‘ I know a restaurant 
where we can get the best dinner in the 
world. ’” 





Cassell’s Saturday Journal (June 29th) has 
been interviewing a maker of American 
tinned- meat fiddles and other comical musical 
instraments for the use of unfortunate 
itinerants, resulting in some curious and 
interesting information. ‘‘ Well, you see,” 
says this home-manufacturer, referring to 
the fiddles aforesaid, ‘‘ with this class of 
instrument, them as buys them usually don’t 
know how to play, so [ arrange matters by 
supplying the fiddle and teaching the pur- 
chaser how to play three tunes for five 
shillings. That ain’t no catch either, some- 
times, for some of my customers ain’t got no 
more ear for music than a piece of wood.” 
With regard to his customer's earnings he 
says: ‘‘ There’s more got out of playing these 
comical instruments than you think, guv’nor ; 
people gives a penny, you know, just for the 
curiosity of the thing, and to have a look at 
it. Why, I know a man who makes six 
shillings a day, and perhaps eight or ten 
shillings on a Saturday, with an instrument 
like this,” said he, pointing to his fiddle as 
he spoke. ‘‘But then he was a good player.” 
Thirty-eight or forty shillings a week ‘is as 
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much and more than some of their fully- 
fledged professional brethren get. Surely 
such a sun must be very exceptional. 

Synis. 


PAGANINI’S LETTERS. 


Two highly interesting letters by Paganini have, 
according to Zhe Musical Couricr, been recently dis- 
covered. The great violinist wrote but seldom, hence 
they are rarities ; he had no time for it, and what is 
worse, there existed a misunderstanding between him 


and calligraphy, not to speak of his contempt for’ 


orthography. It was, therefore, only when important 
interests demanded it that he would take upon him- 
self the task, and this was the cause of these letters 
which he addressed to the lawyer, Luigi Germi, of 
Genoa, who was his adviser in money matters and 
almost his only conndant. We will only reproduce 
that portion contained in them relating to Paganini's 
artistic activity and its financial result. The first 
letter is dated, Manchester, January 15th, 1832. After 
mentioning some family matters he writes his friend 
that he would give him pleasure by forwarding half a 
million of francs. He does not wish to have this 
money invested in mortgages on account of the diffi- 
culties that may be encountered to come again into 
the possession of the capital, should necessity demand 
it, and also because oftentimes the interests are not 
paid punctually. 

He says further: * The 7,000 frs. interest from 
the French bonds I have disposed of at 94, at the time 
of the outbreak at Lyons, and this transaction gives 
me much satisfaction, having gained by it 7.000 frs., 
as I had bought them when they were quoted 86 90. 
My cash amounts at present to £20,878 sterling,includ- 
ing the 1,000 guineas which I am to receive to-morrow, 
You must know that this is the amount I am to 
receive from the lessees of the theatres of Manchester 
and Liverpocl for six concerts, three in each city, 
which began on January 9th and ended yesterday. 
The lessees won by this’ speculation £1,000; it would 
have been better had I taken twothirds of the 
receipts, as I did in other parts, but it cannot be 
helped now. 

“The infernal fanaticism which my instrument 
created at these concerts has determined us to give six 
other concerts next week; then I will receive two- 
thirds of the receipts. From these £20,878 sterling 
take £8.572 17s. 3d, and buy Piedmont bonds at 95, 
this will bring 12,500 lire interest, I give you also 
authority to sell them, should there be a rise. Arrange 
matters so that I may take a rest for a yearor two, to 
free myself from much that is disagreeable and 
makes me melancholy. The electricity which I 
experience when producing the magic harmonics 
disturbs me dreadfully. Sut when I shall be back in 
my home and with you, this will be the means of pro- 
longing my life. Just thik how many concerts I 
have given since I left London for Ireland. I began 
with a festival at Dublin, then in other Irish and 
Scotch cities, and finally back here to England. It 
gives a total of sixty-five concerts from August 30th, 
1831, to January 14th, 1832. It must be noted that I 
was ill for five weeks, during which I gave no concert, 
so that I really played the sixty-five concerts in three 
months, during which I touched at thirty different 
cities, travelling in a coach and four in company with 
a singer, Signora Pietralia (whom I recommend to 
Impresario Granara for engagement next year, as she 
wishes to revisit Italy) ; also a certain Maestro Cian- 
chettini, a violoncellist. Then I had a secretary who 
went in advanee to prepare the concerts. I have also 
with me an imbecile as a porter and a very good 
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servant, and a good coach, which I hired in London, 
You cannot conceive how expensive this travelling 
is ; but later on I will tell you all; it will make your 
hair stand on end. 

‘Had I come to London twelve years ago it would 
have been an easy matter for me to become rich, 
but to day the far-reaching distress is beyond com- 
prehension, It was necessary for a Genoese to 
come here to make them open their purses. You 
may laugh! * * * People are not asking any more 
if they have heard Paganini, but they ask each other 
whether they have seen me. To tell you the truth, 
I am angry that the belief has spread among the 
people that I was possessed of Satan. The news- 
papers speak so much of my physique, and this is 
what creates the great curiosity. I embrace you and 
press you to my breast. 

* Your sincere friend, NICOLO PAGANINI.” 

Is not this just like Paganini? Not a word of his 
artistic achievements and triumphs, only complaints 
of the hard times, which allow him to lay aside only 
half a million francs! He understands the banking 
business thoroughly, as if instead of the G string he 
had studied only the financial reports. The expen- 
sive travelling in England made the deepest impres- 
sion on him, and he promises to tell his friend on his 
return not only of the land, the people and the 
artistic life in England, but of the torturing expenses 
prevailing in that country. 

In the secund letter, dated London, September 17, 
1832, he writes his friend that he had bought at 
bhettield, for 24 guineas, scissors, razors, penknives, 
and other such steel ware, which he had sent him 
several months previous. He had not received an 
acknowledgment of receipt up to date, which caused 
him the greatest anxiety, as the articles had cost 
24 guineas and they were of the tinest steel. He 
wants him to write at once whether he had received 
them, that in reality they were worth more than the 
amount that he had paid, that he had only been able 
to buy them so cheap because he was Paganini, &c. 
‘* My cash represents now only 200,000 frs.,’’ he wrote ; 
‘ that is, 56,000 frs. of the 40,000,000 French loan of 
Baron *‘ Roscilde,’ and 150,0U0 frs. in English bank- 
notes, which I will exchange personally when I reach 
Paris, as it is more advantageous there on account of 
the discount and because I do not want to have any- 
thing to do with the brokers, I hear that De Gio- 
vanni has the secret to surpass me in some pieces ; he 
had better leave Bologna at once for Vienna, Paris 
and London, to receive his deserts. Oh, see what I 
have accomplished with a piece of wood! How many 
are there that cannot gather in even a million with a 
piece of wood !” 

This seems to Le Paganini’s pride. He had gathered 
in several millions with a piece of wood. In 1834 
the great virtuoso left the career which proved so 
remunerative to him, and in the following year he 
was attacked with the nervous affection to which 
he finally succumbed after a long term of incessant 
suffering. 


Kind- hearted critics who do not wish to utter cruel 
truths now fall back on the word ‘ relatively,” as : 
** Mr. T. N’s violin solo was relatively the best part of 
the evening.” Over thin ice pass quickly and do not 
press | 


Esratom.—-In answer to many inquiries, on page 
138, line 5 from bottom, read £44 instead of £4 4s, 
for a violin by Tumasso Eberle, of Naples, 1785. 
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HART & SON, 


DEALERS IN 


Cremona & Other Fnstruments. 


een 


Manufacturers Importers 


of Guaranteed of the 


English-made Finest Quality 


Violins, of 
richly Oil ITALIAN 
Varnished. STRINGS. 





Tested Strings prepared expressly for 
HART & SON. 


Good Violins from Three Guineas. 
Vioiins for Beginners from One Guinea. 


Bows, Cases, Guitars, Italian Mandolines. 


Repairs of ali kinds carefully executed by ex- 
perienced and skilful workmen on the premises. 


Lists ©N APPLICATION, 
Mussks. Harr & Son have at present an unique 


ecUection of Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and bows, 
by the Old Masters. 


28, WARDOUR STREET, 
LONDON. W 

















A TREATISE, 


“THE VIOLIN & BOW” 


BY 
Ii. B. POZNAN SKXI, 


DEMONSTRATES the correct way of holding the Violin and 
Bow by 33 separate Photographs taken from life, accompanied 
by Letterpress in three languages, and 49 pages of Studies, 
calculated o develop the TECHNICAL powers of the student. 


Highly commended by Herr August Wilhelmj. 


_PRICE 7s. 6p. NETT, post free, or through any Music 


Seller. 





PUBLICATIONS 
FOR VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE. 


8. 
Beethoven, L. Van, Andante con Variazioni, 


from Sonata in A, dedicated to Kreutzer ... 4 0 
Bériot, C. de. Air Varie, Op. 1, Air Varie, 
Op. 7. Edited, fingered and phrased by E. 
Polonaski a =. ane each 4 0 
Mendelssohn. L’Ange qui Chante 4 0 
Polonaski, E. Scales and Arpeggios 4 0 
Polonaski, Therese. Mazurka ... chp. a 
Poznans&i, I. B. “Souviens Toi?’’ Romance 4 0 
———._ Un Soupir, Mélodie ‘ ee a 
Trousselle, Josef. Evening (Réverie) 4 0 
Polonaise a 4 0 
—_——__ * Mazurka Brillante” 4 0 
Schroter, Max. Pensée d’Amour.., 3."0 


FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
Kendall, G. F. Cantilena: ch ow & fe 


The above contained in the Syllabus for Examination 
of the College of Violinists. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Poznanski, I. B., L’Arlequin Gavotte 4 0 
Sur la Moselle. Barcarolle ce 4 0 
——— Andante and Humoresque 5 0 

Alsteriana : : 4 0 


IN BOOK FORM. 


Six Melodious Studies, by Alban Henry 

(first position only) oe aa nett 1 0 

“Youthful Violinists should add Alban Henry’s ‘Six 
Melodious Studies’ to their portfolios. The little pieces vary 
in styleand degree of difficulty, but are all full of melody and 
written in musicianly fashion ,”—7he Star, 

“ Will prove a boon to young beginners and their teachers 
as they are tuneful and void of difficulty.”"—Graphic. 
Original and Progressive Melodies. by 

Josef Trousselle (for two violins only) nett 1 0 

Pianoforte Accompaniment ‘ie nett 1 0 

“Josef Trousselle is the author of an instructive little book 
of ‘ Original and Progressive Melodies’ for two violins. In 
the first of the set, a ‘Melody in C,’ each instrument in turn 
gives out the subject while its fellow is occupied with 
accompanying passages. And this plan is followed throughout 
the series, so that the duties as well as the honours are 
equally divided between the first and the second violin. In 
each piece the melodious subject is attractive, whilst that 
which might be regarded as the counter subject is suitable 
and effective.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ST. CECILIA 
MUSIC PUBLISHING Co., 


LIMITED, 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


SUPPLEMENT.—No. 22. 
COLLAPSE OF THE FLECHTER CASE. 


We are delighted to hear that the case 
against Mr. Victor §. Flechter, the well- 
known violin dealer. of 23, Union Square, 
New York, has ended in the total collapse of 
the prosecution and a subsequent acquittal of 
the accused, who, after being several times 
remanded, was charged at the Jefferson 
Market Police Court on July 13th, with 
having received the late Jean Bott’s Stradi- 
varius violin (the theft was described, with 
particulars, in the May issue of this journal) 
knowing it to have been stolen. The follow- 
ing verbatim report, for which we are in- 
debted to one of our American correspondents, 
will afford our readers some amusement, 
giving them, as it does, an insight into the 
curious procedure of the American law- 
courts :— 

There was ascene of great disorder in the examina- 
tion-room of the Jefferson Market Police Court 
yesterday afternoon, following the dismissal of the 
case against Victor 8S. Flechter, the Union Square 
music dealer, who was accused of having received 
Prof. Jean Joseph Bott’s six-thousand-dollar Stradi- 
varius violin, knowing it to have been stolen. 

Assistant District-Attorney Allen, Mr. Flechter, 
and friends of the accusers and accused called one 
another liars and thieves of every kind and degree, 
and Flechter called Mrs. Bott a bad name, which 
caused her toshriek forhelp. For several minutes it 
looked as if the uproar would culminate in a free 
fight, and a court officer had to threaten to make 
arrests for disorderly conduct before the disturbance 
ceased. 

The outcome of the case was a failure on the part of 
the District Attorney’s office. Assistant District- 
Attorneys Allen and Battle assured City Magistrate 
Flammer on Thursday that yesterday (July 31st), he 
would produce evidence to prove that Mr. Flechter 
personally stole the violin from Prof. Bott, but when 
the hearing was resumed at noon there was not a 
single new witness on hand, nor a particle of new 
evidence to submit. 

The private examination-room was crowded, as it 
had been every day of the trial, with violinists and 
violin-makers, not to mention the several claimants 
of the instrument in dispute. 

Mr. Flechter and his counsel, Mr. Palmer, were 
there promptly at noon. Mrs. Bott and her sister-in- 
law, Miss Bott, with several friends, and Assistant 
District-Attorneys Allen and Battle, arrived a few 
minutes later. Mrs. Bott leaned back in a chair and 
fanned herself in seeming contentment until City 
Magistrate Flammer took his seat. Then she moved 
forward and listened attentively to the proceedings. 

Assistant District Attorney Allen, who is very stout, 
and almost totally blind, sat beside Mr. Battle, and 
occasionally interjected a remark or a suggestion. 

The violin was taken from its case and placed upon 
the stenographer’s table, where all could see it, 

To the surprise of every one, Mr. Battle did not call 
a new witness, but asked John J. Eller, who claimed 
to have owned the violin several years ago, to submit 
to cross-examination. Mr. Eller identified acatalogue 
issued by him in 1891,in which the instrument in court 
was listed for sale as one made by D. Nicholas in 1780. 

Q. (By Mr. Battlei—Was the present label in the 
violin showing it to have been made by Stradivarius 
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then in it ? A,—No, there was no such label 
in it. 

Q.—Was there any mark in it to indicate its make ? 
A.—Yes, The inside of the back was branded by hot 
irons ‘‘ D. Nicholas’? and “ D. Nicholas, Ville de 
Cremona.” 

Q.—Is there any such brand in this violin? A.— 
No. 

Q.—Is there any indication that such brands were 
removed? A.—Yes. They have been scraped away. 
I can see a trace, on one side, of the small brand. 

Q.—How frequently have you had business dealing 
with Mr. Flechter? A,—I have had no business 
dealings with him. All my dealings with him nave 
been of an unpleasant character. 

Mr. Battle asked the witness how much he told 
Parotti to ask for the violin, but Mr. Palmer objected 
to the question, and City Magistrate Flammer ruled 
it out, 

Q. (By Mr. Battle)—Eller has testified that the 
upset price was 1,250 dols, A.—That proves nothing. 
The value of a violin depends on the demand for it. 
Ifa collector wants a violin to complete a set, a dealer, 
hearing of it, may find the one necessary, buy it for 
100 dols, and sell it to.the collector for 2,500 dols 

Q. What enables you to identify this as a Nicholas 
violin? A.—The pegs at the top and bottom of the 
face and back are so placed as to mar the beauty of 
the instrument, which the Cremona masters, and 
especially Stradivarius, never did. 

Q.—Cannot the sparkling wood you have men- 
tioned be imitated ? A.—No ; not even the masters 
could always get that wood. 

Q.—This is not a genuine Stradivarius? A.—No. 

Q.—What are the distinguishing marks of a genuine 
Stradivarius? A.—He had different models ; no 
two violins of his make are alike. They are made 
of finer wood; they have more elegant outlines 
than others, and Stradivarius used pi absolutely 
amber varnish. This violin has not amber varnish. 

Q.—Describe the interior of a Stradivarius.’ A.— 
If I describe a man I don’t have to look into his 
interior. I have seen a number of “ Strads.” opened, 
but there was nothing by which they could be identi- 
fied. I never saw but one that had the original 
lining, because the linings wear out easily. Stradi- 
varius used a wood for lining that was darker than 
deal. He had a peculiar wood of his own. 

Q.—Did you ever sell a violin to Dr. Howell, of 
Buffalo? A.—Yes, and I was vaccinated once, I'll 
tell you all my past history if you want me to. 

Mr. Palmer objected to the question, and City 
Magistrate Flammer asked Mr. Battle his reason for 
the query. 

“ To discredit the witness,” said Mr. Battle, “ and 
to show that he sold a violin under false pretences, 
and to return it.” 

Mr. Palmer was again indignant, and asked Magis- 
trate Flammer if he would rule, as he did Thursday, 
that there could be no further hearings in the case. 

“ This case must be finished to-day,” said Magistrate 
Flammer. 

“ We cannot close it to-day,” said Mr, Battle ; “ we 
have some handwriting which an expert wiil 
report upon Monday, and other evidence showing 
that this witness received stolen goods.” 

“All this outside sparring,” declared Mr. Palmer, 
“is simply done to waste time. The first thing for 
the prosecution to prove is that the defendant re- 
ceived stolen goods. Let them doit. All they do is 
to make excuses for delay, and I protest against this 
dallying.” 

“Two witnesses have idzatified this violin as Mr. 
Bott s,’’ said Mr. Battle 
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** Who were they ?” asked Magistrate Flammer. 

“Mrs. Bott and her husband’s sister,” said Mr. 
sattle. 

“Mrs Bott examined the violin ten minutes before 
she said it was her husband’s,”’ said Magistrate 
Flammer. ‘She said her husband’s violin had a crack 
in the face that could be seen with a naked eye, but 
this one has no such crack. The effect of the testi- 
mony given here is the reverse of what I expected. 
Reliable witnesses positively identify this violin and 
say it never was Prof. Bott's. If you have better evi- 
dence than you have offered here of Mr. Flechter’s 
guilt, he can be indicted.” 

“We don’t want Flechter to get possession of the 
violin,” said Mr. Battle. 

“Ill buy you a bib,” said Mr. Palmer, contemptu- 
ously, to Mr. Battle. 

“T consider that an insult,” said Mr. Battle. 

* You are entitled to object to such remarks,” said 
Magistrate Flammer, sympathetically. 

“All right,” said Mr. Palmer, “I apologise to you, 
Mr. Battle, if the Court so directs me.” 

“Have you any one else who can identify this 
violin as Prof. Bott's ?”’ asked Magistrate Flammer. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Battle; ‘““‘we have a man in 
Buffalo and a New-Yorker who is out of town.” 

“ Flechter,” said Mr. Palmer, ‘tis a victim of busi- 
ness rivals, who want to humiliate him as much as 
possible. He ought to be discharged from custody.” 

‘* Have you any further evidence to offer to-day ?”’ 
queried the Magistrate. 

“No,” answered Mr. Battle. 

“Then I dismiss the case,” said Magistrate 
Flammer. 

The Magistrate promptly made out an order to 
the Property Clerk to deliver the violin to Stanley 
B. Ross. 

Instantly the room was in an uproar. Half the 
crowd surged toward Mr. Flechter to grasp his hand 
and congratulate him on his release. The other 
half surrounded Mrs. Bott and offered consolation. 
Mrs. Bott smiled serenely and fanned herself more 
vigorously than ever. Each crow@ poured maledic- 
tions upon the heads of the other, and the humidity 
rose about fifty degrees. Then the storm burst. The 
two crowds came together, and then there was 
trouble. Mr. Flechter walked over to Assistant 
District Attorney Allen and made a remark to him in 
an undertone. 

“ You're a thief and a liar !”” shouted Mr. Allen. 

“You're the thief,” retorted Flechter, “for you 
stole my character.” 

Then Arthur Josephs, who announced himself as 
the editor of a weekly paper, stepped up to Mr. Allen 
and took a hand in the debate. 

“ You are a liar and a thief and a scoundrel,” said 
Josephs, shaking his fist in Mr. Allen’s face. ‘You 
ought to be where you tried to put Flechter—in 
prison, behind the bars.” 

Everybody was excited, and the uproar sounded as 
if Bediam had broken loose. Suddenly Mrs. Bott 
began to scream. 

* Police! Police!” she cried. 

A court officer ran to her. 

“He called me a name!” she cried. ‘He called 
me a name.” 

“Who?” asked the policeman. 

*Flechter.” 

“If this were in Germany,” said Miss Mary L. 
Bott hotly, ‘‘he’d be shot for the name he called 
her.” 

‘* Don’t get-excited,” said, the policeman, *“ Don't 
get excited. Be calm.” 
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The policeman’s attention was then called to 
another disturbance that had broken out between Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Josephs. Josephs was walking around 
Mr. Allen and calling him names. 

* Here!” said the policeman to Josephs. “ This 
is no place for argument.’ This is a court. If you 
don’t shut up I’ll run you in for disorderly 
conduct.” 

During the mélée Edouard Remenyi, the violinist, 
jammed his hat on his head and rushed out of the 
Court House. 

“There's too great discord for my nerves,” he said, 
as he slammed the door behind him. 

When everybody had paid his or her compliments 
to everybody else, the room was cleared with the 
exception of Mrs. Bott, her sister-in-law, and several 
friends. 

“I’m afraid to leave the place,” said Miss Bott, 
“ because Flechter will kill me.” 

She waited until notified that there was no one in 

sight likely to do her harm before she could be 
induced to leave the building. 
_ Lawyer Palmer said, after the affair was all over, 
that he would take steps to learn who in the District 
Attorney’s office was responsible for the conspiracy 
against Mr. Flechter. 

An interested spectator during the afternoon was 
Mrs. Mills, of 106, West Sixty-first-street, who 
announced that she possessed two genuine Stradi- 
varius violins worth 1,500 dols, each, which she hoped 
to sell to Stanley B. Ross, the claimant of the alleged 
Bott violin. She and Mr. Ross went away together 
to discuss the matter. 


OLD VIOLINS. 


CLARENCE LUCAS, 

Many people believe that the older a violin is, the 
better it must be. Like many other popular beliefs, 
this is only in a very small measure correct, for age 
slowly but surely saps the vitality of the violin as 
much as it diminishes the powers of the violinist. The 
life of the instrument is of course longer than the life 
of the player, but the greatest care and the most skil- 
ful repairing cannot make a fiddle last for ever. The 
reason why a fine Cremona violin is so highly esteemed 
is because it is,and always has been, a valuable instru- 
ment. It was just as good (and better) a century ago 
as it is to-day. A hundred years hence it will not be 
as good as it is now. A reasonable amount of use and 
seasoning mellows the tone, but when once it has 
reached its best period, every year robs it of some of 
its vitality. It is no difficult task to finda very old 
violin that is absolutely worthless. Some one has 
said that there is no fool so much of a fool as an old 
fool. Wemay with as much truth assert that there is 
no bad fiddle so much of a bad fiddle as an old bad 
fiddle. If these old bad fiddles are not so easily found 
as modern bad fiddles are, it is because they have not 
been worth preserving. The fact that a good Stradi- 
various fetches a higher price now than it did fifty or 
even ten years ago does not prove that it is better now 
than it used to be. On the contrary, it is because the 
number is gradually diminishing that the price 
increases. The demand for these instruments is 
greater now than formerly because the accumulating 
testimony ot all the great violinists and the discerning 
public to the superior merits of the best Cremona 
violins is every year stronger and more unanimous. If 
it were a question of mere age, how is it that the 
violins of Stainer can be purchased more than 80 per 
cent, cheaper to-day than a century ago? Stainer’s 
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instruments at one time took a very high place, and 
his name is usually included in the list of the great 
violin makers. As far as age is concerned he certainly 
has the advantage of Stradivarius, for he had made all 
his instruments and had died a year before Stradi- 
various began to make violins. 

If age makes the value, why are not the violins of 
Amati better than those of his pupil Stradivarius ? 

The best brand-new violin of to-day is not as good 
as the best Stradivarius instrument was when it was 
brand-new. In one hundred years the best violin 
made to-day will not be as good as the best Cremona 

, Was when it was a hundred years old. 

And now for some reasons for these statements. 
The violin is of seventy different pieces, all of which, 
with the exception of the strings and the loop, are of 
wood. The quality of the tone depends mainly on 
the hardwood (maple) back and the softwood (pine) 
belly. The quick vibrations of the hardwood give a 
bright reedy quality to the tone, while the slower 
vibrations of the softwood produce a mellow and 
round tone. Now the great art of constructing a violin 
is to get the proper balance of reediness and mellow- 
ness so characteristic of a Cremona. In a new instru- 
ment the rate of vibrations of the back and the belly do 
not exactly correspond in an even ratio. Let us sup- 
pose that while the belly vibrates once the back 
vibrates almost twice, but not quite twice. The tone 
resulting from this uneven ratio of vibration will be 
neither so pure nor so powerful as it would be if 
the ratio were exactly one or two. But here the law 
of sympathetic vibration comes into play. A few 
words will suffice to give some kind of an idea of 
what sympathetic vibration consists. If you will 
press down C (third space G clef) ona good piano- 
forte without striking it, and then strike the C an 
octave lower with a good firm blow, without hold- 
ing the lower C down after it is struck, the upper C 
which you are holding down, but which has not 
been struck, will sound in sympathetic vibration té 
the lower (© which was struck. The ratio of vibra- 
tion of the lower C to the upper C is as one to two. 
Now, to return to our violin, the law of sympathetic 
vibration has the tendency to bring the ratio of the 
vibrations of the back and belly of the new instru- 
ment of which we spoke a moment ago to the ratio 
of one to two. In a few years of constant use it may 
do so. When it does so, the instrument is then at its 
highest possible state of perfection. 

In a badly made instrument the ratio of vibration 
never becomes even, or, if it does, there are too many 
hardwood vibrations for the softwood vibrations, and 
then the tone is hard and unsympathetic ; or else the 
softwood vibrations preponderate too much, in which 
case the instrument is dull and tubby in sound. But 
let us take the finest example of a Stradivarius violin, 
where everything is balanced and perfect, and see 
what effect time has on it. 

In the first place the ceaseless strain of the strings, 
about 90 pounds, in addition to the wear and tear 
of the vibrations during the performance, sooner or 
later tell on the elasticity of the wood. The vitality 
or “ springiness” of the wood becomes weaker. This 
means that the vibrations of the instrument are not 
so intense as formerly, and the tone therefore is less 
powerful. The softwood belly loses its elasticity 
sooner than the hardwood back does. The vibrations 
therefore become heavier and more sluggish, for the 
weight of the wood is just as much as when it 
posséssed its youthful vitality. The tone becomes 
mellow and sweet, but loses its carrying power. The 
wonderful Cremona varnish, the secret of the manu- 
facture of which is lost, tends to preserve the fibre 
of the wood from molecular changes. But no varnish 
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can counteract the tension of the strings. Nor can 
any chemical compound stay the hand of decay, It 
is only a question of time when the revered name of 
Stradivarius will be a myth—when the almost divine 
tone of his violins will have utterly faded from the 
memory of man. 

Cremona is the name of the town where the Amati, 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Bergonzi, Guadagnini, 
Montagnana, Ruggieri, Storioni, and Testore violins 
were made. All these instruments, therefore, are 
Cremonese. But it is incorrect to eall every Cremon- 
ese violin a “ Strad,.” 


PHILHARMONIC versus CONTINENTAL 
PITCH. 


The high pitch which is at present in vogue in 
England is not, as some suppose, a sign of musical 
progress in this country. It is on the contrary the 
survival of a rise in pitch which commenced in several 
countries in Europe about the year 1830. Musical 
instrument-makers found that additional brilliancy 
was to be gained by a slight rise in the pitch, espe- 
cially in the stringed instruments. For the tighter 
the string is stretched the more intense will be its 
oscillations, and intensity of oscillation makes the 
tone louder or more brilliant. Thus it was that the 
old pitch which had been adopted early in 
1600 was gradually superseded by the new. This 
mean pitch was for 200 years remarkably uniform, 
never having varied more than a quarter of a tone 
in all this long period. It was for this pitch that 
the works of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, and other composers, 
were written. This may truly be called the classical 
pitch, C having about 500 vibrations to the second. 

In 1834 a congress of Physicists met at Stuttgart to 
consider this question of pitch. They adopted the 
proposal of Scheibler that C should have about 520 
vibrations per second, In 1858 the French Govern- 
ment, with its usual thoroughness in art matters, 
appointed a commission of musicians and scientific 
men to determine the correct pitch. The musicians 
were Auber, Halévy, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and 
Thomas. They decided on 517 vibrations for C 
(equal temperament), which pitch has been adopted 
by all instrument-makers in France and in some 
other countries, as, for instance, the United States. 
A committee appointed by the Society of Arts in 1869 
decided that the adoption of the Stuttgart standard 
of 528 for the true C, or of about 520 for the equal 
temperament C would be advisable for English 
manufacturers and musicians, but the committee 
appealed to deaf ears. The present Philharmonic 
pitch as used in all our orchestras and bands has for 
© 540 vibrations per second, more than a semitone 
higher than Bach’s, Handel's, and Purcell’s standard. 

The philosophical standard —the pitch adopted for 
theoretical purpose, in many books on music, has for 
© 512 vibrations. ; 

This number is found by assuming the exist- 
ence of a note corresponding to the _ rate of 
one vibration per second. Two vibrations per 
second would give a note one octave higher ; four 
vibrations, three octaves higher ; etght vibrations, four 
octaves higher, and so on by a series of powers of the 
number 2 until we came to the number 512, which 
has been found to agree almost exactly with the 
French C. For the sake of easy comparison, a table 
of the vibrations of the note C (third space of G clef, 
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ix given according to the different pitches :— 


Classical ade ‘ - 500 
Philosophical... ia «oo DE 
French... 517 (522, true) 


Stuttgart . ; 520 (528, true) 
Philharmonic... ‘ os, ee 


Why our pitch should remain so absurdly high is 
difficult to understand, for few, if any. of the English 
musicians champion it. Nearly all composers, most 
of the great conductors, many violinists and pianists, 
and some vocalists have what is known as * fixed 
pitch,” or the ability to name any note by the ear 
alone. 

It is very bewildering to one whose ear is able to 
recognize any note, to hear a familiar composition 
played ata different pitch. There should be a uniform 
pitch throughout the musical world, and we must not 
expect other countries to adopt ours. For our pitch 
is farthest from not only the philosophical, but from 
the pitch for which all the masterpieces of the greatest 
composers have been written. Think of the painful 
effect the chorus part of Beethoven’s 9th symphony pro- 
duces when it is shrieked out at our ridiculously high 
standard. Many of Bach’s works become almost 
impossible for the voices at this pitch. The Bach 
choir took a step in the right direction by using the 
French pitch at the last Bach festival. 

Mr. Robert Newman with commendable spirit 
intends making use of the French diapason at his 
torthcoming promenade concerts in the Queen’s Hall. 
May his example have a salutary effect on other con- 
cert-managers and on the conductors. 

Our high pitch not only causes a great and unneces- 
sary strain on the voices, but helps to wear out 
the few violins of the old masters which time has 
left to us, 

We cannot make great pianists by law, nor produce 
composers at will, but we can alter our pitch, and by so 
doing lessen the disrespect which other nations, who 
have accomplished more in music than we have, feel 
towards us.— Zhe Musical Courier, 


DOES VIOLIN PLAYING PAY? 

A fair correspondent writes: ‘I play the violin 
with more than average skill, would you advise me 
to keep on studying it with the ultimate object of 
becoming a professional solo player. I am not rich 
and I must depend on myself to earn my living, and 
xo I am hesitating between devoting myself to art or 
to take a fairly profitable business position that has 
been offered to me. I love music, but I must live, and 
so | am compelled to ask: Does violin playing pay?” 

It may be stated as the general rule that to the 
large majority of its followers no art “pays,” and 
those who study it with the hope of becoming rich 
are apt to meet with disappointments. If one devotes 
one’s self to the study of art with no other ambition 
than to become rich through it one had better leave 
art alone; for what is expectation on one side 
becomes starvation on the other. Success in art 
depends on talent as well as incessant labor, and now- 
a-days music has so many followers that the talent 
must be of a high and rare order to win recognition. 

This is exceptionally true in violin playing where 
the ranks are overcrowded by excellent players, the 
majority of whom would have shown greater wisdom 
if they had devoted-their energies to mastering some 
profitable business. With their business to supply 
them with bread and butter they could then have 
devoted their odd hours to the study of art for art’s 
sake and both they and it would have been the gainers. 
The common mistake that the student of music makes 
is in imagining that he is a born genius and that = 
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is certain to succeed where countless thousands fail, 
a mistake fostered by the average music teacher 
whose one idea is to make money by humoring vanity. 

Genius is a very rare product at the end of the 
nineteenth century and he who imagines that he is 
gifted with it can very safely assure himself that he 
is mistaken. If this fact were only taken to heart 
there would be less sacrifices under the Juggernaut 
car of art, there would be less victims who learn too 
late that they have mistaken their vocations, fewer 
bitter tears, fewer broken hearts. 

Before our correspondent decides her future course 
she should compare herself with the dest violinists 
of the day and if the comparison shows her that she 
is uot their equal or cannot become their equal she 
should dismiss all thoughts of making it her 
business. One may even go further and say: it is not 
enough that the new comer should play as well as a 
famous soloist, to win a position and with it the 
money that accrues from it, she must play better. 
For argument’s sake let it be said that our correspon- 
dent plays as -well as Sarasate, yet she will not win 
Sarasate’s fame nor will she receive the salary of a 
Sarasate : she must rise a step higher than Sarasate, 
and win an undisputed position of her own before she 
can be considered a great violinist. The first-comer 
always wins the fameand the profit. How many great 
composers are there whom the greater Beethoven 
flung into obscurity, and how many composers are 
there who are doomed to obscurity because they cannot 
reach beyond the height of a Beethoven ! 

Art is not a profitable investment to the many; the 
few specially gifted will study it without a thought 
of profit, but simply through unquenchable love and 
enthusiasm. These are the martyrs and geniuses of 
art and as they never ask questions, but blindly rush 
on to their fate we are not here concerned with them. 

Under the circumstances and in the special case of 
our correspondent we answer her question by saying 
that violin playing does nut pay ; but after she is 
safely settled in a profitable business position, she 
should keep on with her art studies and she will find 
that it will pay in a higher and nobler sense than 
she ever imagined. Music studied for love and with 
no haunting fears of the greater or smaller amount 
of money that it will bringin, is a perpetual delight ; 
as a money speculation it is apt to bring more 
grief than happiness. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 
SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
ernest Saas a ane: on the old two footed 
— Oo HERR DAVID POPPER rays: “ It possesses 

==) CONN \ all the advantages you claim for it.” 
Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says; “ While 


it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
80 powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings bave a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 
BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 14. 


4 het NOTES cn the choice and keeping of VIOLIN 
STRINGS. By J. EDWIN BONN, M.S.0.1.,M.S.A. Seven 
stamps. Every Violinist should read it. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 
For VionLin, Vi0LA, "CELLO, Bass, &c. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Eiwin Bonn, M.S8.0.L, 
F.0.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treatment which renders them comparatively unaffected by 
moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, and such strength 
that the “ E” will bear pulling up to “ A,” thus standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Each is subjected to 
a test before leaving the hands of theinventor. Prospectus and 
Price List Post Free. Sampie packets 1s. 1d., Is. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 
5s. post free. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading, Isle of Wight. 





- MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON’S 


NEXT SALE of Pianofortes, Harmoniums, American 
Organs, Harps, Violins, and other Musical Instru- 
ments, will take place on Tuesday, August 27th, 
1895. Property intended for same, or a notification 
thereof, should be gent at least ten days prior. 

47, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


Mr. E. POLONASKI, 
VIOLINIST, 


Open to Concert Engagements, “ At Homes,” &c.; 
has Vacancies for few additional Pupils. 

For terms, &c., please address — 

38, WARWICK Roap, EARL’s Court, 8.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“In Love’s Fair Bower,” song, by J. Harold Henry, price 4s. 
“A Slumber Song” e a - 48. 
“Come, ye Disconsolate,” sacred song ,, e = 1s. 
*“* Wiegenlied,” for Violin and Piano ia pe 


” 3s. 
(ST. CECILIA MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 182, WARDOUR STREET, W.) 


ALSO 
“ SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS,” for Violin (specially prepared for 
candidates preparing for examinations), by J. HAROLD HENRY. 
. Price.4s. Published by 
F. W. CHANoT, 73, BERNER’S STREET, W. 


NEW MUSIC FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
THREE MELODIES BY SCHUBERT. 

1. AVE MaRIA, 2. SERENADE, 3, AM MEER. 
Transcribed by A. Piatti. Price, each 1s, 6d. nett. 
Serenade, by Herbert Botting im 2s, nett. 
Le Désir, by Leo Stern... iss 2s. nett. 

Lonpon: STanutey Lucas, Weper & Co. 
BrRiguTon, J. & W. CHESTER. 
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West end Agents: St. CecrL1A Music PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
Mr. G. Foucner, 54, Mortimer Street, W. 
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A MASTER WORK OF CARLO 
BERGONZI. 


(After the German from the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir 
Instrumenienbau,”) 

Amongst the pupils of Antonio Stradivari, 
the greatest Cremonese master, the first rank 
is undoubtedly taken by Carlo Bergonzi, and 
it is only natural that his instruments should 
enjoy an ever-increasing popularity and 
realise correspondingly high prices. Mag- 
nificent tone and beautiful form are distin- 
guishable in the instruments of this master, 
which during the last 30 years have consider- 
ably increased in value. One may rightly 
say that their value has increased nearly five 
fold within that time,—which has never been 
the case with the productions of any other 
maker. The late Mr. George Hart, an 
authority of the first rank on this subject, 
characterises the productions of Carlo Ber- 
gonzi in the following words :—“ The instru- 
ments of Carlo Bergonzi are justly cele- 
brated for both beauty of form and tone and 
are rapidly gaining the appreciation of 
artists and amateurs. Commercially their 
value has increased rapidly, sabemgy in 
England, where their merits were earliest 
acknowledged, a fact which certainly reflects 
much credit upon our connoisseurs. They 
possess tone of rare quality, are for the 
most part extremely handsome, and, last 
and most important of all, their massive 
construction has helped them by fair usage 
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and age to become instruments of the first 
order commanding the highest prices.” 
These words of Hart carry great weight. 
lor Carlo Bergonzi’s violoncellos high prices 


violin at one of the London sales no less 
than £150 was lately paid. This reminds 
ine of a Carlo Bergonzi ’cello of particular 
beauty and extraordinarily large size, which [ 
believe is siill for sale. This instrument was 
once the property of the celebrated Berlin 
violoncello virtuoso, M. Jules de Swert, who 
settled in Wiesbaden about 1880, and who 
used it at all his concerts. The widow, 
who is still residing in Wiesbaden, is willing 
to sell this instrument, which is dated 1737, 
and I willingly call the attention of connois- 
seurs to this opportunity. As already indi- 
cated, it is of extraordinary size, the table 
measuring no less than 78 centimetres. 
Mdine, de Swert has named for it the price 
of 15,000 marks (£750), and those interested 
in the instrument may obtain further par- 
ticulars from Mdme. veuve Jules de Swert, 
Stiftstrasse 22, Wiesbaden. 

Although Carlo Bergonzi has been well 
known for many years as a famous violin- 
maker, yet till now it was not known that he 
had ever made a viola da Gamba, therefore 
inany people believed that he had never made 


one of these instruments, which may be 


regarded as of the past. 

The beautiful viola da Gamba, however, 
which has of late been acqiired by Herr 
Paul de Wit, of Leipzig, editor and proprietor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenbau, proves 
the contrary. The instrument is traced back to 
one of the oldest Rheinisch patrician families, 
whose artistically-disposed head had many 
years ago brought it from Italy. Like so many 
Gambas, it had been turned into a violoncello 
by an alteration of the neck, but, fortunately, 
the valuable finger-board had been pre- 
served, although the original tail-piece could 
not be found. Herr de Wit, whose ambition 
it has been for many years to reinstate the 
viola da Gamba in its former important 
position, had the instrument restored to its 
original condition. He entrusted the work 
to the violin-maker Gustav Siefert, of Leipzig, 
who, together with his late father, Heinrich 
Siefert, had undertaken the re-coustruction 
of the beautiful Ruggeri Gamba, at one time 
ulso the property of Herr de Wit, but now in 
the possession of the Prussian Government. 

We will make it now our task to introduce 
the beautiful Bergonzi Gamba to our readers, 
not only by words, but also by illustration. 
This well-preserved instrument may justly be 
designated as a specimen of the first rank ; its 
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workmanship is masterly in every detail and 
a real piece of artistic joinery, and certainly 
a ‘* unicum,” for it can scarcely be credited 
that there exists a second specimen of equal 
beauty worked by the hand of this master. 
Everything proves that this magnificent 
instrument must have been made to order of 
some royal house. ‘This is further borne out 
by the monogiam, to which we will again 
refer, so artistically worked on the finger- 
board. The instrument bears the following 
label :—‘ Anno 1713, Carlo Beryonzi fece mm 
Cremona,” and therefore belongs to the 
earliest period of this master. We hardly 
think it necessary to give further general 
particulars, as the reader will be able to 
form an idea of its size from the. following 
measurements :—The length of the body 71 
centimetres (5 centimetres less than an 
ordinary sized violoncello), the greatest 
width of the upper table is 31 centimetres, 
over the sound holes 23 centimetres, the 
greatest width of the lower table is 39 
centimetres, the total length 1-21 metre, the 
height of the ribs is 12°6 centimetres, the 
length from the head to the peg-box is 22 
centimetres, the original length of the finger- 
board is 48°4 centimetres, and the table is 
raised to 30 metres. The arching, as may 
be expected from such a master as Bergonzi, 
is sluuply exquisite ; the purfling consists of 
ebony inlaid with ivory. The instrument 
is covered with a brilliant red varnish 
which is of a particularly fine quality, and 


.is “ lumpy ” with such regularity of pattern 


that one almost comes to the conclusion that 
the maker had done it purposely. This 
clotting of the varnish does not show so 
much on the ribs, and still less on the back, 
which presents a smoother surface altogether. 
The original ‘ clotting ” of the soft varnish 
was certainly brought about by the first 
coating not having been given sufficient time 
to dry, and the subsequent coatings hav- 
ing been laid on, one after the other, in the 
same hasty manner. The top coating, of 
course, dried first, and thus caused the under 
coatings to ‘ clot.” This clotting of the 
varnish may be noticed more or less on all 
Carlo Pergonzi’s instruments, although not 
to such an extent as is the case with this 
Gamba. ‘The beautiful original finger-board 
is made of a piece of ivory,and is ornamented 
in a highly artistic manner with tortoise- 
shell, and further embellished with inlaid 
designs which show traces of having origi- 
nally been filled with gold. At the end of 
the finger-board is engraved a kind of symbolic 
sign: a table, bearing a “ triangle,” for mea- 
suring corners, with the headivg “ Numero 
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ct inensura.” The peg-box ends in a beauti- 
fully-carved lion’s head. 

The tone of the instrument is wonderful, 
and so unique that it cannot be described in 
words, the more’so as no comparisons can be 
drawn between this Gamba and any instru- 
ments of modern construction. Even the 
highest previous expectations of a listener 
are surpassed by the magic sounds of this 
master instrument, and it is said that the 
extraordinary power of the chords is simply 
overwhelming. As regards tone, it may be 
described as the most beautiful instrument 
of its species now in existence, and 
whoever has heard it, accompanied by the 
‘*Clavicymbel,” will admit that no other 
instrument is able to remind the listener of 
times long past, and to give him the idea of 
the music which used to enchant our ances- 
tors and which many people rightly or 
wrongly designated as being the only true 
music. A melancholy feeling, however, 
evercomes the listener when he thinks that 
this species of instruments is now extinct 
and wili probably remain so on account of 
the technical difficulties which the player has 
to overcome. Another peculiarity of the 
instrument is that it seems to possess a 
greater range of tones in the bass than a 
violoncello, notwithstanding that in reality it 
stands a whole tone higher, It is strung with 
six strings, and Herr de Wit uses a specially 
constructed bow somewhat resembling a 
double bass bow. The present possessor of 
the Gamba had given up his practice long 
ago, at the time when he disposed of his first 
collection of musical instruments, which 
included the beautifui Ruggeri Gamba. The 
recently-acquired beautiful Viola di Gamba of 
Carlo Bergonzi, has, however, induced him to 
renew his practice, and he may, perbaps, 
succeed in reviving the Viola di Gamba of old 
and restoring it again to its former fame. 


HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN. 
CLARE KAMP, 


Less than one penny is the value of the raw materia 
in a violin. This lending of so much worth to a little 
wood is graced by charms seldom equalled in romance 
or reality, for a violin made by a Stradivarius or an 
Amati and owned by some distinguished virtuoso has 
not infrequently been sold for £1,000, about twenty 
times its weight in gold, 

It is said the city of Pittsburg now stands on ground 
once given in exchange for a violin. 

The most cunning art, as well as the highest scientific 
use, to which me | can be twisted, turned, wreathed, 
warped or carved, is that when fashioned into an ideal 
violin ; the bits of timber can be carried in an over- 
coat pocket, and a jackknife, with no mean cutting 
edge, might be made to do wonders at completing. 


This small, sweet thing, 
Devised in love and fashioned cunningly 
Of wood and strings. 


Unlike other and often more costly musical instru 
ments, the violin improves with age and grows younger 
and sweeter with each added year of its musical life. 

It is a mental as well as a physical effort to fashion 
this wood without shape into a singing box, with its 
wonderously sweet tones to which royalty bows, and 
poverty listens. 

Do not try to complete a violin in one day, or 
in one week, and above all, do not make it a mere task, 
rather a pleasure ; only do a little work at a time and 
that slowly and carefully. Never get in a great hurry 
andsay : ‘It must finish this to-day,” and suiting the 
action to the speech by making witb the steel blade 
rapid and misdirected thrusts at the embryotic wooden 
treasure. Better take up the bits of wood and caress 
themawhileand see what you havealready accomplished 
and learn what needs to be done to transform this 
seemingly inert wood into what may by and by, 
“ teach grief a song.” 

Timber for violin making as well as for other pur- 
poses is best when cut in the winter months, for then 
it contains little or no sap, and some claim the wood 
from the north side of the tree is perfect ; also, those 
in exposed positions where they catch the sunshine, 
wind, and storms, have a fibre tougher ayd with better 
acoustic properties than trees taken from a dense 
forest. 

Approximately expressed in inches the length of 
the violin body is 144, while the different widths are 
8 3-16, 63, 4 7-16, 

The top or upper plate of a violin in which are the 
round holes--shaped some like the letter S—is of 
spruce timber ; the back or lower plate is straight, 
curled or bird’s eye maple. One is a deciduous and the 
other au evergreen tree. 

Here, as in many other departments of the seientilic 
world, clements of opposite characteristics are required 
for a complete whole. 

A wonderful blending and intermingling of the 
vibration of the upper and lower plates has much to 
do with the sane creation of violin music ; a violin 
of all hard wood, or all soft wood is unsatisfactory, 
as experiment has often shown. 

Old bureaus and bedsteads are sometimes sacrificed 
for violin wood, for there is to be had choice old maple. 
Dry goods boxes from New York are frequently made 
of spruce, there being a difference between spruce and 
pine. 

To know the road to violin making we must remem- 
ber that a tree grows by adding each year a concentric 
layer of wood. 

If we take a slice of timber from the centre to the 
bark or outside of a tree, we will have to cut directly 
across these layers and will get the greatest elasticity 
of wood, and this is the best for violin construc- 
tion. 

By planing the end of any stick of timber we can 
tell what position it poabiech na J the growing tree, for 
we can see the layers of wood almost as plainly as we 
can those “ fleshy scales’’ in an onion or a lily bulb. 

All wood for violins should be seasoned by time and 
not kiln dried. 

If we examine a violin, we see that the top and 
back are not flat but more or less oval or convexed 
according to the pattern chosen by the maker. 

Violins with much convexity of the plates are loud, 
shrill and piercing; those having corresponding low 
convexity are sweet and mellow toned. Sweetness 
without loudness is the most desirable kind of instru- 
ment for home playing. 

For this kind of violin select a maple board 15 inches 
long, 8} inches wide and half an inch thick ; if the 
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desired width cannot be found piece lengthwise through 
the centre. 

This is for the violin back, and both sides should be 
planed smooth, and a pattern of wood or other 
material placed on the work and the outlines drawn 
with a sharp pointed pencil on both sides of the board. 

Then, with a bracket saw follow around just out- 
side the pencilling. After the sawing a wood file and 
sandpaper will give a better shape. 

Now glue the back to a board about two feet in 
length and let it dry until the next day, when the 
board can be placed in a vice without danger of 
injuring the work. 

The first operation towards reducing the back to 
anything like violin shape is done with a drawin 
knife, then with a spoke shave (if you have one), a 
chisels and carving tools make it still more shapely. 

Professional makers use small planes, which cut 
convex and concave shapes. 

To get the exact arching of any pattern violin, fit 
the edges of thin strips of wood, both lengthwise and 
crosswise of the top and back; then, employed as 
patterns, they will show where to remove the wood. 

Short pieces of chisels, two or three inches in length, 
are for ‘* scrapers”; they are held in nearly a perpen- 
dicular position. Remove the back from the board by 
moistening the glue with a little warm water. 

Now hollow out the inside of the back, on which we 
have been at work, to correspond to the convex side. 

Look at a violinand learn where the bridge—that 
thin piece of wood between the sound holes, and 
over which the strings pass—is situated, and mark the 
corresponding place on the violin back; here, to the 
size of a half-crown piece, make it one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness, and thinner toward the outside edges, where 
it is about one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 

On some violins this thick place is of an oblong 
shape four or five inches in length ; different makers 
follow diverse plans, some have the plates of the same 
thickness throughout, \ 

To get the thickness of any place a pair of calipers 
is necessary. One can be bought or constructed of 
wood in the shape of a figure 8. 

(Zo be concluded), 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters 
likely to prove of interest to our readers, but will not be 
responsible for opinions expressed under this heading. 
All copy must be written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, EHarl’s 
Court, London, S.W. 


DOES THE PITCH AFFECT INTONATION. 
To the Editor of The Violin Times. 
DRAR SIR,— . 

I trust the novel 1895 excuse for playing out 
of tune through difference in pitch will not take the 
form of an epidemic, at least among English 
Violinists. 

I should say that if one plays out of tune in tery 
dificult passages, it is a sign of being either out of 
practice or simply that one has not sufficient technique 
for the occasion. Whereas playing out of tune in 
easy passages may be due to various causes far too 
numerous to mention. When not due to defective 
hearing or faulty strings, it usually means nervous- 
ness, ill-health or carelessness. But the sudden 
change from Continental (German) to English pitch— 
even were it considerably more than quarter of a tone 
—could not, in my opinion, under any circumstances 
form a legitimate excuse for any special passage being 











played out of tune, or in any way account even for 
general faulty intonation. It might at first sound a 
trifle strange, but there would be ample time between 
a rehearsal and concert for a new comer to become 
perfectly accustomed to the change. Of course, even 
the very greatest artists are apt to make a slip or 
occasionally play an odd note out of tune, but for 
such to play a whole passage or rather a whole page 
of tenths placed amongst other double stopping, out 
of tune, would no longer entitle them to be ranked 
with the very greatest. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN Fy, DUNN. 
3, Bartholomew Road, N.W.., 
July 9th, 1895. 


To the Editor of The Violin Zimes. 
DEAR SIR,— 

I read with much interest the letter in your 
last issue regarding the question of intonation. Con- 
trary to your correspondent I believe that the alter- 
ing of the pitch very much affects the intonation. I 
have ulways found that in changing the pitch the 
stops have also been slightly shifted. For example, 
suppose the violin tuned to the philharmonic concert 
pitch: now stop ‘“‘d’’ with the first finger in the 
third position on the A string; lower the pitcha 
semitone, and you will find the “d” has to be stopped 
further away from the bridge than was the case in 
the higher pitch; small as the difference is, it is 
quite enough to affect the intonation particularly in 
arpeggios. Then again altering the pitch greatly 
affects the tone of the violin: this aiso greatly affects 
ones playing. Of course, all this should not and 
does not disturb a good player for any length of 
time, and therefore does not explain Joachim’s faulty 
intonation after his first or second performance in 
this country, though it might be an excuse for bad 
intonation at the first or second concert. 

I have often wondered whether the heavy German 
style of bowing (produced, I believe, by playing a 
great deal of Bach) has not a bad effect on the 
intonation. Violinists of the light French school 
almost invariably play in tune, take for instance 
mcg Sauret, Lady Hallé (I think she belongs 

ore to this school than the German), on the other 
hand Joachim and all his pupils (at least all those 
that I have heard) have a more or less faulty intona- 
tion. I should very much like to have your corres- 
pondent’s opinion on this. Of course, indisposition is 
to a certain extent an excuse for playing out of tune, 
but is Sarasate never indisposed? Nervousness again 
is an excuse, yet I have heard Sarasate is very 
nervous, - 

The only reason for faulty intonation I can find is 
the difference of style between the French and the 
German schools of violin-playing. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANZ ROTH. 

54, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

August Ist, 1895, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All letters containing questions likely to interest 
players of stringed instruments, should be addressed to 
the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
SW. 

J. V.—Chicago: We must ask all our American 
friends not tosend us postage stamps, which it is 
difficult here to change intomoney. The most simple 
plan, however, is to remit us one dollar notes, which we 
will credit at their full value, i.e., 4s., booking sub- 
scriptions for 16 instead of 12 issues, 
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Amateur Violinist ; The maker you name is dead. 
He made some very good violins in his time, and some 
of them may fetch £40 to £50. He was a most 
straightforward and honest man, and was highly 
esteemed by all who came into contact with him. 
His widow is carrying on the business. 

Philippa : Consult the catalogue of F, W. Chanot. 

J. H.: Your master is quite right. If you go on 
in your own way you will never play, and you had 
better give up the violin altogether. 

F. T,: We cannot allow any professional discount 
on the amount of the subscription. If you consider 
that you do not get your money’s worth, the re- 
medy is in your own hands; we can allow no 
discounts. 

J. LL, and several others: The column headed “ What 
to play” will be continued as soon as our space will 
allow us to do so. In the meantime the review 
columns of our last three issues may be found useful 
to you. 

F. H.: A portrait of Wilhelmji with a full account 
of his career, appeared in No. 4 (February, 1894) of 
this Journal. 

Candidate: The Cadenzas to Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto are neither to be played at the commence- 
ment nor at the end of the work, as you seem to 
think ; but if at all they occur in the following 
order : Cadenza No. 1 in the first movement, 26 bars 
before the end of that movement ; No. 2 in the second 
movement (Larghetto) at the end of that movement, 
just before attacking the Finale; No. 3 in the Finale 
or Rondo movement, exactly 82 bars from the end, or 


before the shake on E natural, which after 11 bars 
changes into E flat. The Tuttis in this as well as 
other Concertos are as a rule left out by the examiner, 
in order to save time. 

R. J— Glasgow : Everything depends upon the con- 
struction of your violin and it is impossible for us to 
predict whether it will or will not improve with age, 
unless we see it; however, we may tell you that 
any new violin, if played upon, is more likely to 
improve than to deteriorate in tone. 

A, N.—Lane,: The maker you name does not exist ; 
at any rate, we have no knowledge of him whatsoever. 
Notwithstanding this, your violin may be right 
enough and fully worth the money you gave for it, 
which, after all, is not a fortune. 

Graduate: Take up Mozart’s and Schubert's 
Sonatas for violin and pianoforte; we can also 
strongly recommend you “four Sonatinas for Violin 
and Piano,”’ by F. Kuhlau, Op. 88 (Augener Edition, 
No. 7399). You and other students ofthe violin will 
be delighted with them. 





OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE. 


I bave the following fine Italian Violins iv stock : Francesco 

uggeri, Oremona, 1698; Antonius Gragnani, Liburni, 1786 ; 
Joseph Rocca, Turin, 1851; Nicolas Gagliano, — 1762; 
Gaetano Chiocchi, Padua, 1864 ; Joseph Rocca, Turin, 1839. All of 
these six fine instruments bave an expert’s tee of genuine- 
ness. I have also many French, German, and English Violins, 
amongst the latter being instruments that were made by Hardie, 
Collingwood, Fendt, Martin, Johnson, Pickard, Barrett, and 
Oabusac. I shall be glad to quote prices to any possible buyers. 


H. DYKES, 28, QUEEN'S ARCADE, LEEDS, 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS. 





THE 


NEXT 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE DIPLOMAS 
A.C.V., L.C.V., and F.C.V., 


And for Graduates’ and Juniors’ 


CERTIFICATES, 


WILL BE 


HELD IN 


November and December in London and the various 
Provincial Centres. 





SYLLABUS IS NOW READY. 





Full particulars may be obtained from— 


Mr. G. FOUCHER, Hon. Sec., Coliege of Violinists, Lid., 
54, MORTIMER STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Price 1/1 post free, ordinary music size. 


THE ORCHESTRA AT A GLANCE 


A Chart arranged in Score, shewing Pitch, Compass, 
and Capabilities of all Orchestral Instruments. 
By E. A. LODGE. 
“Essential to writers for and Students of the Orche stra.”— 
‘A capital condensed work on Instrumentation.’—*It is in 


tne t a book on Orchestration condensed into a single folio.” 
“A simply wonderful amount of information.” 


HUDDERSFIELD: E. A. LODGE, Lion ARCADE. 


Ashdown Edition of Standard Violin Music 


(For Violin and Piano, unless otherwise indicated). s. d. 
Vol. 1. Lyric Album (5 pieces) oe ee 
» 2 Diehl. Si x Gavottes ° oe eo 1 © 
3. Burgmtlier Three Noc turnes 1 0 


Heller & Ernst. Les Gages d’ Amitic, Book 1 
(7 pieces) 

5. Heller & Ernst. Les Gages a'Amitié, Book 2 
(6 pieces) oe .. . 

* 6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de Salon 

7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas. Op 58 

%. Lange (6 pieces) .. ah és 

“4. Spohr. Grand violin se hool. Translated from 
the German, with portrait of the composer 4 6 

. Baillot, F. (Scales in all forms, arpeggios, &c.,d&¢.) 1 0 


(To be continued). 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, LIMITED, 
NEW YORK. LONDON. TORONTO. 


THE VIOLIN SIMPLIFIED 


BY 
THE GRAPHIC METHOD 
POST FREE, 6p. 
Recommended by Professors, Soloists, and the 
leading Violin Journals. 


0 


toe no 
a 


Spencer GarRoONER, ADDERBURY, OXON. 
The United States Copyright for Sale. 
USED AT THE PRINCIPAL CONSERVATOIRES 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


These celebrated Violins are 
recommended by the greatest 
artists of the day, as the best 
Instruments of Modern Times. 
They possess the old Italian Tone, 
and in the new state are remark- 
ably free from harshness, and 
their whole construction is beyond 





reprouch, 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. § 
SOLE AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES, 
J. EDWIN BONN, 


26, HIGH STREET, BRADING, ISLE or WIGHT. 


John William Owen, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND DEALER 
19, COBURG ST., LEEDS. 


Every kind of Repairing perfectly executed. 
Sound-post and Bridge Fittings done by an Original, 


Superior Method, Unquestionable references. 





HIGH-CLASS 


ENGLISH VIOLINS 


(BY H. J. WAUKER). 


The maker of these violins has made the subject of the principles 
of Violin Oonstruction, which were adopted by the old Olassic 
Masters of the Italian School, his special study, and after a series of 
experiments which has extended over many years, has arrived at 
the 1 that excell in violin © »nstruction is to be 
achieved by faithfully following their priucipies, 

The violins of this maker are consequently, whilst of surpass- 
ng excellence in design and construction, without any vagaries or 
o-callea »nventions and improvements. They possess 


The Real Old Italian Tone 
of a fulness and richness which has hitherto only been found in 
the finest productions of the best makersof Cremona. 
Prices aud full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the sole agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 


G. FOUCHER, 


54, Mortimer St., Regent St., 
LONDON, W., 


Who will with pleasure forward specimens on approval for com- 
parison wich genuine Italian Instruments. 





SONATA FOR PIANO AND YIOLIN, 
COMPOSED BY W. H. SPEER 
(Op. 4), 5/- 

“A Sonata in D for piano and violin, by W. H. 
Speer, is an effective piece of work, and the first and 
last movements are especially good, a somewhat rare 
merit in these days when the romantic side of music has 
so many attractions for young composers.”—The Times. 

‘*A really noble composition in the best classical 
style."—Laturday Review. 

‘*A pieve of excellent workmanship, of sustained 
interest, beauty and effectiveness.”"—Mew Quarterly 
Musical Review. 

Lonpon : BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


54, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 


Violin Maker and Dealer in Cremona and 
other Instruments. 
Importer of the finest quality Italian Strings, Tested Strings 
prepared expressly for 8. B. W. (speciality). Bass Bars, Sound 
Posts and Bridges. Repairs of all — carefully execnedt 
on the Premises, a 
YE OLD FIDDLE SHOPPE, 
53, Land@’s Lane, Leeds 


(TUREEDOORS FROVY COMMERCIAL oreEsa) 


Books on or about the Violin. 

7th Edition now ready, with new photograph portrait 

of Joachim. Cr. Svo. thick paper edition, cloth 2 6, 

or cheap edition 1/- post free. With Appendix by H. 

E. Krehbiel and J: A. Broekhoven. 

1. Technics of Violin Playing (on Joachim’s method), 
by Carl Courvoisier. 

JOACHIM says, * Will offer material aid to all 
Violin Players.” 

2. How to play the Fiddle, or Hints to Beginners on 
the Violin, by H. W. and G. Gresswell. 4th 
edition, Cr. 8vo., cloth 2/- 

3. Facts about Fiddles, Violins Old and New, by J. 
Broadhouse, 3rd edition, 6d. 

4, Louis Spohr’s Autobiography. Two vols. in one, 7/6 


London, William Reeves, 185, Fleet §t., E.C. 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


Carl Volti’s Celebrated Orchestral Music for 
Amateurs ; in ali grades of difficulty. Detailed 
lists post free. 

Carl Volti’s “Gem” Series of Yiolin & Piano Duets. 

Carl Volti’s Violin Catechism and Text Book. 
Price 1s., cloth 1s. 6d. 

Carl Volti’s New Tutor for the Violin. Intended 
for the use of beginners. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Carl Volti’s Scales and Exercises for the 
Violin. Compiled from Spohr, Kreutzer, &c. Price 
2s. net. 

Carl Volti’s Celebrated Edition of Loder’s 
Tutor for the Violin. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Pianoforte Accompaniments to the above 
Work. By William Hume. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Tonic Sol-Fa Edition to the above Work. By 
James Whyte, Fellow F.T.S.C. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Andre La Tarche’s Violin Student’s Manual. 
A Practical and Technical Treatise for the Amateur 
and Professional Violinist. Price 1s. net. 

Andre La Tarche’s Scales and Arpeggios for 
the Violin ; elementary and advanced. Price 1x. 
nett complete. 


LONDON : 


JOHN BLOCKLEY, 3, Argyll St., Regent St., W. 


Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, and 
Double Basses by “ CRASKE.” 


No better Violins than these either Ancient or 
Modern have ever been made, and the Varnish is equal 
to the Old Masters, 


The whole Stock of this Great Maker on Sale 
Apply to EDW. CROMPTON, 54, Barton Arcade 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


NOVELTY! NOVELTY ! 
Meyer-Kross, 
THE ART OF BOWING (Tenor). 


A theoretical and practical guide to the cultivation 
of bowing-technology and to the acquisition of a fine 
tone and performance on the Viola (Tenor) (Viola 
alta). German and English words. Nett, Nett 4s. 6d. 


Fos. Werner, 
THE ART OF BOWING (Violoncello) 


THE Art or Bow1NnG.—A practical guide to the 
cultivation of bowing-technology and to the 
acquisition of a fine tone and performance on the 
Violoncello. German and English words. 

Nett, Nett 4s. 6d. 


Adopted in the Royal Academy of the Tonal 
Art of Munich. 


C. F. SCHMIDT, Music Dealer & Publisher, 


Heilbronn aN, Germany. 


LOUIS OERTEL & Co., 
London 69, Berner Street, Oxford St. 





Fourth Year begins Sept. 1st, 1895, 


ALL VIOLINISTS, 


Professional and Amateur, should become 
Subscribers to 


Che Violin Udorld. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 





The only publication in the United States devoted 
to the interests of string instruments and their players. 
Interesting and instructive signed articles, with 
portraits of famous soloists, from the pen of some of 
the world’s most eminent musical authorities, appear 
in each issue. Notices of concerts and all current 
musical news items fully treated. Published monthly, 
Address — 


THE VIOLIN WORLD, 
13, East 16th Street, New York, 
U.S.A 


Vames and Addresses of Violinists Solicited, 


VIOLIN PRIMER. 
By E. Polonaski and Frank Roth, 2s. nett., post free. 
“After a eareful inspection of its details, we are 
bound to say, that this Primer is one of the best books 
we have ever seen for beginners. It is beautifully and 
clearly printed, and is alike a credit to authors and 
publishers.” —Musical Standard, 
The Primer has now reached its 5th Edition. 
“ Once used, always used.” 


ALPHONSE CARY, 3, Oxford Circus Avenue, 


WHITELAW’S 


CREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World, Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes, Easily 
applied. Driesquickly, Nostaining required. Gives 
fine quality ot tone. Enables an amateur to 
finish his work equal to the best of the Old Masters. 
Perfected up to date, and nothing better in Violin 
Varnish can ever be made. The experiments have 
occupied years and have cost hundreds of pounds 
All the Varnish now sent out is at least one year old 
Unsolicited testimonials come in every day. 

COLOURS. 

Pale Amber Yellow. | Orange. Amati. 

Dark Ambe Yellow. Orange Red. Pale Ruby. 

Dark Ruddy Brown. Dark Orange Red. Dark Ruby. 

ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN. 
Prices:— One bottle 4/ . Two bottles, 7/6, Four bottles, 12/- 

Post Free within the United Kingdom. 

VIOLINS VAKNISHED at following Prices: Varnishing 1§/ 
Taking off Old Varnish and ce-varnishing, 20s. 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free rom the Inventor, 
JAMES WHITELAW, 

496, Sr. Georces's Roan, .GLascow; 

OR FROM 
ALPHONSE CARY, Sore Acent, opposite THE Lisrary 
CLaPHam, Lonoon, S W. 

Sole \gents for United States, LYON & HEALY, Chicag 

Trade Mark. Pamphlets and Labels are all protected. 
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‘EDITION CHANOT.” 


A CATALOGUE 0/ Music for one, two, three and four Violins, with or without Piano Accompaniment, 


_ _ All Pieces sent post free on receipt of half-price, unless marked “ nett.” 
IN ORDERING GIVE THE NUMBER in preference to title or composer’s name. Pieces preceded by an asterisk (*) are playable 
in the first position. 


seabiciibeabiten “ah NUMERICAL CATALOGUE. 
ABBREVIATIONS.—Vn., 2 vns., 3 vns., 4 vns., one, two, three and four violins alone respectively; vn. pf, 2 vns. pf., 3 vns. pf., 
i vns. pf., one, two, three and four violins with piano respectively ; cello pf., violoncello and piano; vn., ‘cello, pf.. violin, 
violoncello and piano; va. pf., violaand piano; pf., piano solo; pf. 4 hds., piano duet ; va., viola alone ; 2 vns., cello, and pf., 
two violins, violoncello and piano. 


Vo. s. d. | No, . s. a 
Dancla, Chas. | Florenzo, Cesare San 

















Three Sonatinas, Op. 179 2 Vns. Six Pieces 
505 1. In€ » 30 536 1. Bolero _ Vn. & Pf. 4 0 
506 2. InD et 3 0 537 2. Andantino Pastorale ‘ 3 0 
507 3%. In A minor ‘3 * 3 0 | 538 3, Adagio ” 3.0 
The Three together 6 0 539 4, Menuet ” 3 0 
Papini. G 540 5. Meditation ‘a 3 0 
, apini, U- 541 6, Ninna-Nanna (Berceuse) s 3 0 
‘our Drawing-room Pieces . 
508 1. Un soir Vn. & Pf. 4 0 Gillet, Ernest. 
509 2. Historiette-Cantilene _ 1 0 Thirty Transcriptions of Easy Favourite 
510 3. The Spinning Wheel t 0 - Pieces, Cello & Pt. 
511 4. Toy March a 1 0 542 1. Valsette, _— Op. 68 (Papini) 3 0 
, 543 2. * Hope March’ s 3 00 
Sauret, Emile 544 38. Sérénade Melancholique - 3.0 
Four Drawing-room Pieces, Op. 40. | 545 4. Menuet (Nicole, Louis) 3 0 
512 «1. Chanson d’autrefois Vn&Pf. 4 0 | 546 5. Bereeuse . on 3 0 
513 2. Sur la Montagne fe t 0 | 547 6. Gavotte (Fowler, Chas.) 3 0 
514 3. Farfalla 5 0 | 548 7, “Turkish Rondo ” e a 3 0 
515 4. Il Mulino ‘ 549 8. Romance ancla, Chas.) 
_ Four oer Fugitives, Op. 41 ai 350 9. Seales Gawothe saat ’ 7 sia ; ° 
516 1. Le mal du pays 4 0 551 10. The Last Rose of Summer (Papini,G.) 38 0 
517 2. Au pays 4 0 552 11. Home, Sweet Home m 38 0 
518 8. Chanson du Soldat 1 O 553 12. Gavotte Mignonne =a 3 0 
519 4. La Capricieuse Valse 5 0 554 13. La Joie 3 0 
. . 555 14. Toy March 4 0 
Contin, Giuseppe oe oe : 
: A as 556 15. Alla Marcia Henkel, Henri) : 
520 Guidez Moi, Chant Religievx, Op, 11 “57 ie, Seeminn ( ” ' x “= 3 : 
cello ad Lib, Vn. & Pf, 5 0 558 17. Pastorale +“ ; 3 0 
521 Andante Appassionata, Op. 12 vs 4 0 559 18. Barearolle < . 3 0 
522 Barcarolle Op. 13 in 4 0 560 19. Tarantelle i <n 3 0 
Papini, G. 561 20. Gavotte _ ER 3 0 
“oe 562 21. Berceuse ; i tuiseppe) 
Six Morceaux Lyriques, Op. 64, Vn. & Pf. ne = me Plainte (Chatin, Salonga : 
+598 Ta LAE ov mame , ‘ J a ae 
+523 1. Tendresse * 3 0 564 23. Un Aveu 3 0 
+524 2. Notturnino > 0 565 of, Wiews ne 
+525 3. Un Sourire = 3 6 po 25, — K stte i Al = : : 
+526 4. Réve de Bonheur ‘ s © pr on er (Kettenus, Aloys) P 4 
b poens ; ’ ; 567 26. Bourrée 9 , 3 0 
+527 +5. L’Aurore , 0 568 27. Réverie ? 3 0 
} 2 hay 568 27. R ‘ vi : 
+528 6. La Petite Marquise (C avotte) 3 0 569 28. Chant du Gondolier ja Pe $ 0 
Lucas-Cremont 570 29. Le Royet (The Spinning Wheel) 
529 Ma Chaumiére, Pastorale, Vn. & Pf. ie Papini,G. 4 0 
Op. | = ° £2 571 30. La Belle Napolitaine, 2nd Tarantelle 
*529(a)The same, simplified edition, playable Op. 108 Papini,G, 5 0 
in the first position 1 0 —r Lucas-Cremont. | 
a 57) ” > Sorhins : 
ini. G. 572 Impatience ! S¢rénade Ispagnole, 
Pap “* 7 Op. 2, Vn. & Pf. 4 0 
_ Six I euil ets a A bum 573 Tarantelle Op.3 ,, a 4 0 
+530 1. - ee Av vil t © 574 Boléro Op.4 ,, 5 0 
t53l as “ cope 8- SOMA? 1 0 575 Mazurka Op. 5 ,, as 4 0 
t532 3. Sérénade-Andalouse 4 0 | 576 Valse Op. 6 4 0 
f 4, Dans les Nuages 40 | P : 7 
5. Mazurka en La Mineur . ae a Poznanski, I. B. ; 
6. Flocons de Neive 4 0 | 4577 La Solitude, Romance Vn. & Pf. 4 0 
578 Intermezzo *” ‘ 4 0 
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